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- Public Commons for Eve e—Exc 
by LydiaGans a. : : 
Whe Berkeley City. Council can. 
hardly claim to be a model of 
thoughtful, responsible decision- 
making, though perhaps the 
members of the council deserve a ‘bit. 
sympathy for having to try to satisfy a 
vociferous and very strongly opinionated. 
constituency. — 

The decisions the council is called on 
to make can be far more complex than 
whether to tell the Marines they are 
unwelcome here. In recent months, the 
council has struggled with difficult ques- 
tions of ethics and conscience having to 
do with how this city treats its poor and 
homeless population. : 

When Mayor Tom Bates proposed the 
Public Commons for Everyone Initiative, a 
great deal of emotion was generated about 
this critical issue. The subsequent debate 
exposed, in the words of Berkeley attorney 
Osha Neumann, “an astounding level of 
ignorance and misinformation” about laws 
regarding public behavior on the streets. 

-+ Business has been stagnatingon 
5, Telegraph Avenue and in downtown 
-. Berkeley for quite some time. While some 
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Mountains of Food for Multitudes of the Hungry 
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by Maureen Hartmann 
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: Bills She. described the difficult economic 
pe eee times faced by countless homeless people 
were overdue, and Jeanette lost her house 


when her husband died. Friends and fami- in Oakland this winter. “We get ae e 
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‘It’s now been over 20 years 
| that the U.S. Supreme Court 
and other courts have 
declared those kinds of loiter- 


ing laws unconstitutional.” 
— Osha Neumann, Berkeley attorney 


from page one 


merchants realize that this downturn is dué 
to a weakening economy in general, rapidly- 
rising commercial rents and restrictive city 
policies, as well as the closure of big chain 
stores like Tower Records and the Gap, it is 


. = 
easier to blame business woes on homeless 


people and: panhandlers making shoppers 
“uncomfortable.” 

The downtown business association 
and the Telegraph Avenue merchants 
pressured the Berkeley City Council to do 
something to get “undesirable” people off 
the street. At the same time, advocates for 
homeless, disabled and poor people 
demanded that officials do something to 
provide housing and services to re the 
city’s needy population. 

What the Berkeley City Council actu- 
ally did is far from clear: Last summer, 
the mayor and some members of the 
council started proposing legislation with 
the euphemistic title of Public Fommons 
for Everyone Initiative. 

Some people immediately asked, 
“Where are the public commons? And 
who do they mean by everyone?” No 
answers were forthcoming. 

‘Over the ensuing months, a number of 
resolutions were passed that restricted 
behavior in public places, curtailing such 
things as sitting on the sidewalk, lying 
down, smoking, urinating and defecating. 

Since it is primarily homeless people 
who have no place, other than the street, to 
sleep or sit or take. care of bodily functions 
(the three public bathrooms are only open 
for limited hours) these prohibitions were 
clearly targeted at the homeless population. 

Even under pressure from business 
owners, the City Council realized they 
had to offer a carrot to’back up the stick. 

Along with the aforementioned restric- 
tions, they passed “in concept” (whatever 
that means) an increase in parking meter 
fees that would pay for a number of ser- 
vices, including housing with supportive 
services for about 15 chronically homeless 
people identified as having serious disabili- 
ties, along with public toilets, outreach, 
advocacy and other programs. 

Although this part of the initiative 
passed almost unanimously, a “concept” 
is hardly an action, and the question of 
when and how this is to be implemented 
still has not been determined. 

In the meantime, the City Council 

passed various muddled resolutions 


Scapegoats 
by Joan Clair — 
I feel the weight of collective sin in the 


soup kitchen, a weight not to be escaped 
but placed heavily on the crushed shoulders 


of those eating silently there, 


eating the lie they have nothing to share; _ 


a bread so heavy it hasn’t the leaven 

to lift their souls to a new haven. 

I smell wafts of scapegoatism in the air. 
And there are those who’d do more 
than allow a few to feed : 
the bodies and souls of those in need. 


To solve the plight of those they want unseen, 


they’d drive them entirely out of sight : 


from their solitary ghettos 
into the wilderness 
bearing all of our sins. 


In downtown Berkeley, passers-by walk past a disabled homeless person in a wheelchair. 


declaring it illegal for people to sit or lie 
down at certain times, in certain places. 
For whatever reasons, they seem to have 
avoided considering existing laws dealing 
with public behavior. 

“What really mattered,” Neumann 
explained, “is that they also passed a reso- 
lution that the police should enforce all 
laws, enforce all existing laws. And that’s 
where the problem came in, because what 
happened is that whatever the council was 
voting on, what the police got out of it 
was that the council wants to crack down 
on homeless people and, whatever laws 
are on the books, to use those laws as 
fully as possible. And that’s what’s made 
a difference out on the street.” 

The outcome has been the flagrant 
harassment and ticketing of people who 
spend time out on the streets, not even all 
of them homeless. 

“They use laws so that they can cite peo- 
ple in situations where it’s really clear the 


law was not meant to be used in that fash- 
ion,” Neumann said. “They dredged up old — 
‘laws that hadn’t been enforced for years.” 


He described the case of a disabled 
woman sitting in her wheelchair in 
Willard Park during the day. A police 
officer cited her for violating a Berkeley 
municipal code that ‘says it is unlawful to 
loiter about schools or public places at or 
near where school children attend. 

“It’s now been over 20 years that the 
U.S. Supreme Court and other courts have 
declared those kinds of loitering laws 
unconstitutional,” Neumann said. 

Another case involved a man sitting in a 
chair outside a local business one afternoon, 
waiting to talk to the manager. Even though 
the man had a longtime relationship with 
the manager, a police officer came along 


closed eyes are 
forbidden in public 
by. Randy Fingland 

to sleep standing up in 
lengthy state-sponsored lines 
for information on survival 
“during these troubled times 


is easy to learn: 
call 1-800-NEGLECT — 


sidewalk prayer 
by Randy Fingland 

let my feet 

land solid 

in certain steps 

to safe harbors 


and ticketed him for trespassing. - 
In another trespassing incident, two 


- women were ticketed for sitting on the 


sidewalk in front of the former Cody’s 
bookstore on Telegraph Avenue in the 
middle of the morning. 

Neumann related the tragic story of.a 
53-year-old man with multiple, serious 
health problems who needs regular treat- 


_ment at Alta Bates Hospital. The man 
‘lives in his camper, and the Berkeley 


police have cited him numerous times 
under an ordinance se it ae to 
“Gnhabit a house car.” 

I talked with a number of people on the 
street who report increased pressure from 
the. police. A man who calls himself 
“Smooth” said he is constantly being 
stopped and accused of stealing his bicycle 
and forced to show proof of ownership. 

Two young people sparechanging were 


threatened with arrest recently. Seeing 


this, Ed Campbell, a Street Spirit vendor 
nearby, said that it is a shame that “kids 
have lost their right to sit, to be free.” 

In a fit of compassion, the City 
Council did pass a resolution declaring 
“enforcement (of a ban on sleeping in 
public places) to remain a low priority 


between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m.” 


Inappropriate 

by Joan Clair 

A man is shot dead for the crime 

of panhandling in San Francisco. 

He was offered a citation instead of 
the tiniest drop of love to break 

the confusion of territories 
between haves and have-nots. 

He was offered a citation instead 

of the slightest shaft of. light 

to arrest the delusion of divisions 

in the midst of streets and minds, 

not to mention souls. 

No, they were not kind. . - 

And when he ran, 
losing what little of his mind he had left, 
they ran after him with guns, 

this “terrible threat.” 


| Frightened and frenzied, he sulted: a 


knife to destroy the reality of the lie . 
that he deserved to be chastised 

for expressing his needs 
‘“nappropriately” on the street. 

And then they murdered him — 

a “love offering” to the lost and the weak 
in the City of Saint Francis 

who lifted worms from the road 

to keep them from harm — © 

as the Deity of the Appropriate looked on. 


Lydia Gans photo 


BOSS organizer Michael Diehl said that - 


the law states that people can’t be cited for 
sleeping in the street unless they refuse to 
go into an available shelter. Berkeley has at 
most 250 shelter beds and more than 800 
homeless people on any winter night. 

When people get a ticket, they have to 
go to court or be represented by an attor- 
ney. Neumann said; “When we have rep- 
resented clients, we have often been able 
to raise issues that resulted in the case 
being dismissed or.a:finding of not 
guilty.” If they are found guilty, they are 


usually eligible for community service:. 
Neumann. gets some. funding and works - 


with law students through the East Bay 
Community Law Center; unfortunately, 
there is not enough time or money to repre- 


sent all the people. who need help, let alone 


do any kind of community outreach. 
Also, if people ignore their tickets, 
warrants. are issued; and then they can be 


_ picked up and sent to Santa Rita. Sending 


people to jail doesn’t solve any problems. 
“They come back more angry,” Diehl 


said. “It doesn’t help them. It gets them in — 


contact with.more hard-core criminals.” - 
Does anyone really think that all this 


- will bring more business to Telegraph _ 


Avenue or downtown Berkeley? © 


marie antoinette’s zoo — 
by Randy Fingland 

the 800 Ib gorilla 

is no longer in the room 

because the 800 Ib gorilla 

recently had_to take up 

residence on the streets 


40 million without healthcare 
mostly children 

the thing about equal education 
under the law 

is it’s never happened 

and it’s not about to soon 

in the land of opportunity’s 
undeserved reputation 


countless millions left out 
in the cold 
hungry 
this winter 

| the 800 Ib gorilla’s | * 
easily sighted — 

+ at any crossroads 
but remains out of sight 
out of the way 
of prime real estate’s - 
progress up the scales of profit 


if there’s no home - 
there’s no hearth 

so let them sleep oes 
wherever it’s allowed © 
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The Public Commons Initiative and 
the Death of Conscience in Berkeley 


Driving the poor out of sight 
is tolerated by a sleepwalking 


public. I worry about poor 


people on these cold nights, 
but I worry even more about 
HORS absent conscience. 


by Carol Denney 


hat’s a poor city to do when it 
loves public spaces, but hates 
the people who use them? The 


Public Commons for Everyone Initiative ’ 


.campaign, Berkeley’s latest effort to tar- 
get the poor, featured a gray-haited 
woman who carried a photograph of her 
aged parents, and told their story- 

Her parents had enjoyed sifting on a 
bench near Vine and Shattuck, but when 
homeless people began using the bench — 
“their” bench — they stopped sitting 


there. The local bank which, she said, had 


provided the bench for the public, finally 
_ took the bench away. 

Debra Bahdia, executive director of the 
Downtown Berkeley Association, cited this 
testimony to me as proof that something 
must be done. Surely, elderly couples who 
refuse to share public. space with the overtly 
poor can not be wrong, she suggested, as 
though this should be obvious. 

I responded that, yes, they could be 
wrong. Charming older couples who insist 
that poor and homeless people be tucked 
out of sight for the comfort of the com- 
fortable can indeed be wrong. Short-sight- 
ed politicians who obediently craft policy 


~ .-based on this discriminatory presumption 


*get applause from the business communi- 
ty, but they are wrong as well. 

It was wrong in the 1980s for former 
Berkeley Mayor Loni Hancock to send 
city trash compactors up to People’s Park 
to destroy poor people’s property, hoping 
that the poor would just go away. 

It is wrong, 30 years later, to keep 
hounding the poorest people in town with 
tickets and bench warrants, cycling them 
unnecessarily through prisons and courts 

_ at the most vulnerable point in their lives. 

The “Public Commons for Everyone 
Initiative” doesn’t just add an Orwellian 
flavor to Berkeley’s seemingly perpetual 
anti-homeless traditions. This new law 
takes the necessity of a public complaint 
completely out of the picture. 

The police no longer need a personal 
declaration from a member of the public 
to ticket the unwanted people who fre- 
quent downtown streets, the way they did 
years ago when the Downtown Berkeley 
Association printed up posters of an out- 
stretched hand in a red circle with a line 
through it, trying in vain to change 
Berkeley’s quotient of sympathy for peo- 
ple in trouble. 

The Berkeley police are currently free 
- of even the mild oversight of an ineffectu- 
al Police Review ‘Commission, since the 
courts have decided that. police account- 
ability is a private, personnel matter, and 

as. such i is none of the public’s business. 


THE 
BANK 
GIVETH 
AND THE 
BANK 
TAKETH 


WHAT KIND OF PLACE iS THE BAY ARER TURNING INTO? AND 
CALIFORNIA? THE REAL CRIMINAL ACT IS TRYING TO DISPLACE 
THE VISIBLY HOMELESS. WE NEED TO SEE IT EVERY DAY 
UNTIL WE DO SOMETHING COMPASSIONATE ABOUT IT? 


| arrorpasce Housine! BANK OF THE WEST 
SHOULD DO SOMETHING ABOUT THAT! NOT TAKE BACK A GIFT! 
OR WAS IT JUST ON LOAN? WITH 100% RETURN? 


i THINK BANK OF THE WEST actep BoTH 


UNSYMPATHETIC AND CRUEL! 


JA pM iupera, gust 2 
( NOTWITH STUFF | 
~ WANNA USE! 


| AWAY! 
jIT 1s 
OUR 
"PUBLIC" 
BENCH! 


Ce 


STOP ee HOMELESS AND GET REAL! GET WITH IT! 
GET OVER YOUR TIRED PARTY LINE! 
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Art by TJ Walkup 


Older couples who insist that homeless people be pushed 
out of sight for the comfort of the comfortable can indeed 
be wrong. So.can short-sighted politicians who craft dis- 


criminatory laws. 


Now, thanks to the passage of the 
PCEI, as embarrassed Berkeley city staff 
prefer to call it, the police can toss people 
in jail without evidence, without witness- 
es,.and without worrying about getting a 
complaint in their file. If you are unaware 
that some officers have been doing this 
for years, you’re not discussing the matter 
enough with the crowd that buys their 
smokes one cigarette at a time.. 

Years ago, an earlier iteration of a pro- 
posed anti-poor policy began traveling 
around Berkeley’s religious community in 
the hope of finding religious leaders who 
would sell out the poor’s civil rights, in 
return for much-needed, albeit politically 
questionable, public funding. 


The late Father Bill O’Donnell and I - 


walked into a local church’s Social Justice 


Committee meeting where the new. pro- 


posal was being discussed, and heard a 
woman lament that when she was asked 
for spare change, she just didn’t know 


- what to do. Bill told me later that he could 


hardly hold on when I responded that she 
should just give away a dime if she had 


_ one to spare. 


Vo eAemesoe Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


I 
Street Spirit is published by American Friends Service. Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, earn income, 
| and educate the community about poverty. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit |! Help us remain.a strong voice for justice! 


1 © ILenclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
© Tenclose a donation of 3 ered $50 O§$ 2s 


Send Donations to: 
Street Spirit, AFSC 


1730 Franklin St., Suite 212 
Oakland, CA 94612 
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Name: 
Address: 


City: 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
being spent by the City of Berkeley to 
help people avoid learning exactly that, 
that there are dozens of creative ways to 
address an unexpected encounter with 
poverty, but that enlisting powerful busi- 
ness lobbies and politicians to silence and 
vacate the poor from public spaces is not 
right or fair. 


Driving the poor out of public sight is — 


currently being tolerated by a sleepwalking 
Berkeley public. I worry about the poor on 
these cold nights, but I worry even more 
about Berkeley’s absent conscience. We 
were once a community which would never 
walk past someone in trouble without paus- 
ing to see if we.could help. 

The rich are free to venture into what 
little is left of public space, and if the dis- 
parity between the rich and the poor both- 
ers them, to do something creative with 
their concern. Let them sing, let them 
dance, let them give their money away. 

But we should never, never let them 
silence the poor. The poor truly do reflect 


the net result of their greed, and they 


absolutely need to see it. 
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[man with begging 


bowl in hand 
by Judy Jones 


saw a man ; 
beggin bowl in hand 
sittin on street — 


his eyes met mine 
our souls entwined 
no words did we speak 


“i’m sixty-three 
had wife an son 
killed that nite 
hit an run 


after my mind 
went far away 
life became’ 
too hard 


carpenter by trade you know 
worked with my hands 


now i’m homeless 

waitin to die" 

his wrinkled hands and face 
wrought with pain 

the kind only a homeless life 


.| can bring 


"tried to get help 
but all the paperwork 


| my old mind 


just didn’t understand . 


it’s not all bad 
lots of beautiful memories 
i think about before i sleep 


janis my wife 
always there to greet | 
me with a hug 


an tommy my young son 
runnin up to me 

jumpin on my knee 

yes i’ve been blessed 


people feed me 
every now and then 


guess i’m not 
your average homeless man 


i knew love 

it’s still inside 
what more 
does a man need a. 
before he dies" 


walking away 
i prayed : 
for this gentle man m 


| with wrinkled hands 


who shared with me 
his precious memories ome 
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_ Carissa Phelps Seeks an End to Exploitation 


A dedicated young survivor speaks out against the abuses of street prostitution 


Carissa Phelps (right) hugs Sherri Williams (left). Sherri was homeless and in declining health, and she died on December 20, 2007, less than a month after this photo- 


graph was taken. Sherri was only 45 when she died on the means streets of Fresno — the same streets where Carissa was sexually exploited at the age of 12. 


Story and photos by Mike Rhodes 


his is the story of the sexual 

exploitation of youth on the 

streetS of Fresno; and how 

Carissa Phelps escaped from 
that life, and has returned to this commu- 
nity to make fundamental changes in 
some very rough neighborhoods. 


Carissa Phelps was 12 years old when 
she was forced into prostitution on the 
mean streets of Fresno: Carissa’s mom had 
taken her to juvenile hall as an “out of con- 
trol” youth. After spending the night in the 

lobby, she was put into a group home for 
troubled youth, but soonranaway. 
Eventually, she started living with the 
families of friends, paying for her stay by 
“cleaning house and watching younger 
children. She did not attend school. 

Carissa has now returned to Fresno to 
put a spotlight on the. sexual exploitation 
of youth, which she says is still happening 
today. Carissa said that she knew — even 
when she was a “little 12-year-old girl 

‘walking down the street scared and alone” 
— that she would one day come back and 
shine a spotlight on.these abuses, and seek 
help for the victims. Telling her story is a 
part of the process. __ 

Carissa was already living on her own 
at age 12 when, she said, “I ended up on 
Parkway Drive because a friend’s uncle 
saw me walking on the street. I didn’t 
have anywhere to go. He picked me up 
and asked if I wanted a ride. I didn’t real- 
ly need a ride, but I got in:anyway 
because I needed a warm place.” 

Carissa said her friend’s uncle “put his 
arm around me and said, ‘I’m going to 
take care of you and you’re going to take 
care.of me.’ He drove me to a Johnny 
Quick market and bought me a hot dog 
and a coke. I was terrified of him. I knew 
he was a drug dealer and I knew all of 
these things that made me afraid of him, 
but I thought I had to follow along. I was 
12 years old and just a baby. I was happy 
to eat something.” 


After getting a bite to eat, Carissa was 


taken to the Villa Motel. She said, “It was 
really easy to be abused. All I was looking 
for was love and attention.” But, she said, 
she was not naive. She knew why this 40- 
year-old, drug-dealing uncle of a friend 
had taken her to the motel. 

“T tried to get out of the window in the 
bathroom,” Carissa said, “but it was too 
small. I then had sex with him. It was the 
worst experience of my life. I know that I 
went completely out of body. This was 
supposed to be someone who could be 
trusted, an adult.” 

‘He left after they had sex, promising to 
return so they could continue their “rela- 
tionship.” Not waiting for his return, 
Carissa left the motel room. 

Where do you go when you are a 12- 
year-old on Motel Drive? The first person 


-She met after leaving the hotel was 


Shondra, who was six months pregnant. 

“She was badly beaten and had an eye 
hanging out of her head, and I couldn’t 
leave her on the street,” Carissa explained. 

“The street code is that you help peo- 
ple on the street. When someone is hurt 
and down and injured, you help.” 

Carissa brought this woman back to the 
hotel room, where they talked. “I thought 


we bonded, but really what happened is 
_that she was manipulating me.” 


The relationship with Shondra, who 
was a prostitute, and her pimp took 
Carissa into a world where she was sold 
for sex, raped, and taken to Fresno’s west- 
side where she was sold for crack cocaine. 

“T wanted to die,” she said. “I thought 
it would be: better if he (Shondra's pimp) 


just killed me.” Carissa said she gets asked , 


why she didn’t go to the police to get out of 
this situation. “They were seen like the 
enemy, not like someone who would help 
me,” she said. 

The police would stop Carissa and 
Shondra on the street and ask them about 
drugs and other things going on in the 
neighborhood. When a police officer did 
pick her up, Carissa said, “he did not take 


me to a hospital where I should have gone’ 


and be treated for rape and trauma. He 


“I always knew that if I made it out of this, that I would 
come back and shine a spotlight on that little 12-year-old 
girl that is walking down the street, scared and alone, so” 
that the right people can see her and help her and the 
wrong people won’t be able to get her so easily.” 


took me to jail.” - 

In juvenile hall, things started to turn 
around for her. “I ended up being sent to 
C.K. Wakefield School for Boys,” she 


said. “This program actually had a school 


where teachers cared. And the counselors, 
when they were interviewed for positions 
in this program, had to say they cared 
about kids and wanted them to change, 
wanted to help them rehabilitate.” 

It was in this program that Carissa got 
the counseling and encouragement she 
needed to start rebuilding her life. 

Mrs. Wegrerman, one of the teachers, 
realized that Carissa had potential and 
helped her study algebra, even though the 
school did not have any textbooks for the 
subject. Students at C.K. Wakefield were 
not expected to do well in algebra. 
Wegrerman photocopied chapters of an 
algebra textbook for her. Years later, she 
learned this was a big concern of the prin- 
cipal, who was afraid of possible copy- 
right infringement. 

A counselor, Ron Jenkins, worked 
with Carissa and was the first person to 
ask her about her experiences on the 
street. She thought that the time she spent 
on Motel Drive would be a secret she car- 
ried to her grave. It was his interest in 
Carissa, and his encouraging her to tell 
her story, that led to her getting rape 
counseling and some of the other therapy 
she needed. 

In a couple years, she began attending 
a continuation high school and then went 
on to college, where she studied mathe- 
matics. Carissa became a high school 
math teacher in Hanford. 

She said, “I loved my kids, but I could 
not focus on the whole classroom. I want- 
ed to help the kids that were runaways, 


e 


struggling, outcasts, but that wasn’t fair to 
the rest of my class. But, that was when I 
knew exactly where my passion was.” 

Carissa went back to school to study 
law. “When I went to law school,” \she 
said, “I was trying to‘find a way to change 
what happened to me from happening to 
someone else. | knew I couldn’t change it 
for myself, but I thought I may have been 
the only person -who ever went through 
this and got to law school. 

“T always knew, when I was 12 years 
old, that if I made it out of this, that there 
would be something I would do to come 
back ‘and shine a spotlight on that little 12- 
year-old girl that is walking down the street, 
scared and alone, so that the right people 
can see her and help her and the wrong peo- 
ple won’t be-able to get her so easily.” 

Carissa once thought she could change 


_ the world with law. “I realized in law 
-school, while reading civil rights cases, that 


laws can change and things stay the same 
on the ground.” That realization sent her in 
another direction. She asked herself how 
she “could actually change the system.” _ 
“That-is why I went to business 


school,” she said, “to find out who were 


the movers and shakers, why are we 
always talking about them doing this to 
us, why is it big money and big corpora- 
tions that are controlling us.” eo 

Carissa got a master’s degree in busi- 
ness administration, and landed a coveted 
job in a private equity fund. 

“In business school I met an aspiring 
filmmaker,” Carissa said. “I had wanted to 
make a film, come back to Motel Drive 
with a camera and tell the story.” 

David Sauvage, the filmmaker she met 


See Seeking End to Exploitation page 14 
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Advocates Demand Hospitals Stop Dumping Patients 


“The fact is that homeless 
patients are still falling 

through the cracks of the 
system and end up on the 
street.” 


— James Chionsini 


> 


Story and photo by Jonathan Farrell 


s the high cost of medical care 
keeps rising, the need for more 
space in hospitals is crucial. Yet 


news reports have surfaced that a disturb- 
ing trend has emerged of hospitals releas-_ 


ing patients directly onto the streets. 
Social worker James Chionsini of the 


Health Care Action Team of The Planning | 


for Elders agency in San Francisco was 
adamant that such negligence should not 
be tolerated. He spoke to the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors at a hear- 
ing on Thursday, February 28. 

Chionsini is concerned about the con- 
sequences of improper discharges from 
hospitals, as are many social workers 
throughout the entire state. He especially 
warned about the impact on the most vul- 
nerable of the population: the homeless, 
the elderly and the chronically ill. 

He presented to the Board of 
Supervisors a written recommendation for 
proper treatment of patients upon discharge 
from hospitals. With over a dozen fellow 
social workérs and service agencies behind 
him to give testimony, Chionsini faced a 
panel of only four of the usual 11 supervi- 
_ sors. The four supervisors presiding got up 
from their seats frequently, slipping in and 
out a side door during testimony. 

Whispers and chatting among other 
officials sitting off to the side of the 
supervisors’ panel in Room 263 made lis- 
tening to the various testimonies difficult. 


Chionsini and the Health Care Action — 


Team of Planning for Elders urged the 
supervisors to approve the following: 

1) Respite care must be more accessi-. 
‘ble and appropriate. Currently only 60 
beds are available for the entire city for 
-recovering natients. This is not sufficient, 

2) Streamlined referral procedures are 
needed from all hospitals and skilled nurs- 
_ing facilities. Presently, only two facilities 
in the city are able to refer patients to 
respite care. 


An Accidental Meeting 
with a Kevorkian Fan 


“Jordan, ” he repli as he uunoea my calling card 


by Bles Carmona 


Social worker James Chionsini speaks to the S.F. Board of Supervisors about 
homeless people released from hospitals with no place to go for respite care. 


3) Transitional care and case manage- 
ment programs need to be implemented in 
the discharging process, especially for 
homeless patients. 

4) Resource information must be provid- 
ed to homeless patients upon release. This 


way they know what is available to them 


and their legal rights as patients in need of 


_ follow-up and respite care. 


5) The Long-Term Care Ombudsman 


. Office must be expanded to include acute 


care hospitals. This office needs to be able 


to monitor more than just nursing homes. 


6) Any and all respite, follow-up or 
after-hospital care must be spelled out to 
all patients in writing. Official documen- 
tation would include contact information 
of medical staff, etc. 2 

Bob Trevorrow, executive director of 
San Francisco Senior Center, and Margaret 
Baran, executive director of In-Home 
Supportive Services Consortium, were 


among the service providers who followed | 


Chionsini in providing testimony. 
Both mentioned how important it. is for 
San Francisco, as a world-class city, to set 


the standard in patient care. Having any 
patient leave the hospital without a place to 
go is unacceptable. They believe that hav- 
ing an official, city-wide set of procedures 
in place would make it part of transitional 
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“Official documentation, containing 


: important medical information regarding 


a patient’s condition, is very crucial and 
important upon discharge from a hospi- 
tal,’ said Baran. 


with miniature planets on it. 


Several speakers at the hearing men- 
tioned the need for “a checklist” to ensure 
no patient is released negligently. . 

Stephen Eastman, a resident of the 
SOMA district, testified that such a check- 
list is simply a part of “patients’ rights.” 
These rights should be upheld regardless of 
financial situations at a hospital. 

David Nakanishi of the S.F. Dept. of 
Health, and Sharon Kwong, director of 
Social Services at S.F. General Hospital, 
also spoke highly of the recommendations. 

After testimony, Chionsini confided 
that he doubted that the four supervisors 
present really understood the gravity of 
the issue and the “critical need for mas- 
sive healthcare reform.” 

While speaking ~ favorably of 
Supervisor Tom Ammiano, who arranged 
for the recommendations to be brought to 
the hearing, Chionsini had reservations. 

“The fact is that homeless patients are 
still falling through the cracks of the sys- 


tem and end up on the street,” he said. 
Chionsini also said that most people 
“by and large are unaware of the problems 


the homeless and the poor face.” 

Recent reports by the California Health 
Care Foundation and National Public 
Radio, among others, have confirmed cases 
of homeless people discharged from hospi- 


tale with na nlare:ta-rareive racnite core 
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‘Since 2005, several hospitals in the Los 


_ Angeles area have been cited for “dumping 


the homeless on the streets.” Among them, 
according to World Socialist website, are 
Hollywood yeeros and Los Angeles 


Metropolitan Med Center. 
In November of 2006, NPR and the 


Associated Press reported that the Los 
Angeles City Attorney’s Office filed 


Criminal charges against Kaiser 
Permanente. Apparently, Kaiser’s 
Bellflower facility transferred an elderly 
patient by taxi, still in her hospital gown, 
to a homeless shelter in downtown Los 
Angeles. Camera surveillance shows the 
63-year-old alone and disoriented. 

This particular incident was caught on 
video and was aired in the 2007 Michael 
Moore documentary “Sicko.” Moore’s 
film on health care abuses was nominated 
for an Academy Award. 

While the controversial filmmaker 
denounces the overall system of health 
care in America, Chionsini was quick to 


“point out that such discharging is not 


because of some conspiracy against the 
poor. Rather, he said, “social workers and 
hospital staff are faced with increased 
demands and decreased funding.” 

Jane Sandoval, RN, a nurse at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in the Mission District would 
agree. “We see homeless patients on a regu- 
lar basis,” she said. “It is part of the com- 
plex needs. we face every day.” 

“Hospitals uptown often transfer 
homeless patients to us,” Sandoval 
explained. “We have a social services 
staff that work with them. But our hospi- 
tal, which serves mostly Medi-Cal, 


_MediCare and uninsured patients, is slow- 


ly and systematically being shut down.” - 
As reported by the San Francisco 

Chronicle, corporate administrators at St. 

Luke’s are trying to shut the hospital 


down because they say it is not able to 


meet the rising cost of health care. 
Steve Zeltzer of Labor Media grew 
angry during his testimony before the 


Board of Supervisors, saying to the effect 
that any hospital found guilty of not fol- 


lowing guidelines for proper release of 
patients should face criminal charges. 
Ammiano reassured the speakers that the 


supervisors would do all they could to ~ 


establish the recommendations as a stan- 


dard “T hane the neanle of San Francisco 
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will take this to heart,” said Ammiano. 


For more information about the Homeless 
Patient Hospital Discharge Resolution visit: 
www.planningforelders.org or call: 415-703- 
0188. 


ne day, as I was walle down Market Street in _ 


San Francisco, smoking, a young, handsome 
African-American man stopped me and asked if he 
could buy a cigarette from me, his handful of coins ready. 

I said, “No need to buy it, man,” and offered him my 
pack and my lighter. He gratefully lit up and asked if I 
knew Dr. Jack Kevorkian. I said; yes, I’ve heard of the 
guy and J asked him why. . 

- He told me he wanted to die and wanted to know in 
which state it is legal to have physician-assisted suicide. 

“Oregon,” I answered, “but that’s beside the point. 
But why, man?” I asked of this guy who looked to be in 
his mid-20s. (I myself am-already 37, bloody and broken 

. but unbowed.) 

He feplied, Tl’ ve got AIDS and I don’ t want to live 
anymore.” 

“Oh man, surely you have friends or loved ones ne 
would hate to see you go,” I implored. 

He shook his -head. “No, they’ve all betrayed me. I 


hate mankind. There’s no pone reason for me to 


stay here on this earth anymore.” 
“Hey, what’s your name?” I tried to distract him by 


introducing myself and giving him my card, which does 
say that I am a tarot reader and astrologer. 


“Jordan,” I said, “let’s go to that café right now and 
rl give you a reading free of charge.” 


~ “Oh no, miz,” he said. “I don’t want you to give me- 


no reading that’s just a feel-good reading gonna make me 


‘change my mind about what I wanna do. I know what 


you’re up to!” 
Drat! I was foiled, but undeterred. I quickly pulled my 


- tarot deck from my purse and picked a card at random, 


standing out in the street with Jordan, and showed it to him. 


It was the Three of Swords. The Three of Swords depicts a | 


red heart pierced through by three different swords. 

“Here,” I showed the card to him. “The Three of 
Swords, a broken heart. This is your future. Surely this 
broken heart is better than nothing, right? Surely this bro- 
ken heart won’t be happening in a vacuum, right? Your 
heart will be broken, yes, but it will be broken by some- 
one else, at least, someone who will be significant in 
your life in the near future.” : 

Shaking his head, Jordan said, “I told you, I’ve lost all 
connection to anybody.” 

“You will connect with somebody soon. I know it. 
Just be patient,” I insisted. 

He was silent for a long time, thanked me for the ciga- 
rette, then walked away. 


Three of Swords from Intuitive Tarot. See www.intuitivetarot.com 


The Three of Swords represents the heartbreak and 
anguish of broken relationships — a storm that must 


be weathered in order to find a deeper truth. 
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Homeless Residents of New Orleans Still Wait for Help 
In New Orleans, 12,000 homeless people are sleeping in cars, flooded-out houses, 
abandoned buildings, emergency shelters, and beneath freeway overpasses 


Story and photos by Susan Hall 


he Mardi Gras 360 photo project 

took me to New Orleans for 11 

days in early February. Like me, 

you may have presumed that 30 
months after Hurricane Katrina struck in 
late August 2005, New Orleans was well 
on its way to getting back on its feet. 

I didn’t come to New Orleans intend- 
ing to photograph the Mardi Gras. I had 
read about the “Project Demolition 
Protests” on Dec. 20, 2007, and the subse- 
quent unanimous City Council vote in 
favor of demolishing 4,500 federal public 
housing units. | wanted to see for myself 
what was happening on the ground. 

I was warned that people might not be 
happy about me taking pictures. The Gray 
Line “Hurricane Katrina: America’s 
Worst Catastrophe!” sightseeing tour had 
upset the local population when camera- 
happy out-of-towners descended on the 
most heavily damaged Lower 9th Ward, 
snapping photographs and waving from 
bus windows. 

After several false starts, I found 
myself having a conversation with a 
homeless veteran named Chase. I became 
consumed with talking to and photograph- 
ing the approximately 250 people who 
had taken up residence in an assortment of 
tents and on mattresses and couches under 
the Claiborne Avenue underpass. 

Chase had lived in New Orleans prior 
to Katrina. A retired Army Special Tactics 
veteran, he described himself as “an angry 
person,” frequently coming to blows with 
others in the homeless encampment. 

Pointing upward, Chase confessed, 
“He (God) got my attention.” As he was 
walking down Iberville Street one night, 
he was shot and collapsed.on the side- 
walk. The same men that he had fought 
with called 911 and stayed with him until 
the ambulance arrived. 


NGw, the poijice are threatening to 
enforce an “unauthorized public habita- 


tion” ordinance on the encampment. He’s — 


not sure where he’ll go if the homeless 
inhabitants are forcibly evicted. 

Five of the men that I spoke to, includ- 
ing Chase, had served in the military; many 
of them were Vietnam vets. A former U.S. 
Marine who referred to himself as “The 
Pirate,” sat in a drunken fog on a battered, 
broken-down couch with his black 
Labrador named “Elvis.” He mumbled that 
he had been hit by a trolley and pointed toa 
scar-on his forehead to prove it. 

A man named Chris had evacuated New: 
Orleans with his grandmother when the city 
was flooded. He talked about the three 
years that he was incarcerated and how his 
grandmother visited him in prison. In later 
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LaFitte Public Housing Proj 


Homeless people have taken up residence under the Claiborne Avenue underpass in New Orleans. Hurricane All photos by 


Katrina left thousands of people homeless, yet the City Council voted unanimously in favor of demolishing 


Susan Hall 


4,500 federal public housing units, and police have been ordered to evict homeless people from encampments. 


years, Alzheimer’s disease stole her mem- 
ory and often she didn’t recognize him. 
When she passed away, he returned to 


New Orleans. On Ash Wednesday, Chris 
started a job as a cook. He is currently 
sleeping on a mattress under the freeway 
and hoping to find an affordable apart- 


ment on his salary of $10 an hour. . 
Thrahim from Santa Cruz, CA, and 
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William from Baker, LA, originally came 
to town for Mardi Gras and now simply 
need a cheap place to:sleep. 
Pastor Virgle Guanichaux visits the 
encampment six days a week, Monday 
through Saturday at 10 a.m., to evangelize 
and ladle up grits. Light of Life Prayer 
Tower, where she was the pastor, washed 
away in the flooding and her parishioners 
now are spread out across the country. 


-Some of the men refer to her Cadillac as 


the “church on wheels.” 

“Men who rule over men must rule in 
the fear of God,’ Pastor Virgle said. “If 
the mayor was doing his job, these people 
wouldn’t be out here under this bridge.” 

One man objected to the way food is 


See Homeless in New Orleans page /3 
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ect in New Orleans. Currently, 4500 units of public 


housing in the B.W. Cooper, St. Bernard, Lafitte and C.J. Peete projects are 
scheduled to be demolished, in spite of the severe post-Katrina housing shortage. 


« 


- A homeless man named Chris is currently sleeping on a mattress under the free- 


way in New Orleans, and hoping to find an affordable apartment on his $10 an 
hour salary as a cook. Chris was forced to evacuate his home with his grandmoth- 
er when the city was flooded. When she passed away he returned to New Orleans. 
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Kenya's Legacy of Interwined Racism and Poverty 
May Offer an Early Warning to the United States 


Hinderas of thousands of men, women, and children have been brutally displaced in Kenya, and povery is rising catastrophically i the African Sation, & 


For those concerned about 
structural poverty of the sort 
largely responsible for the 
tsunami of homeless people 
in Bay Area cities, Nairobi’s 
terror-filled streets should 
serve as an extremely serious 


_by Robert L. Terrell 


he tragic conflagration currently 
destroying the fabric of normal 
life in Kenya should serve as a 
cautionary warning for all those 


responsible for coordinating programs — 


associated with massive urban poverty. — 
, The same is true for those responsible 
for developing, implementing and carry- 


ing out U.S. policy vis-a-vis Kenya and | 


the rest of Africa, which as a whole, is 
inevitably destined to play an increasingly 
important role in global affairs during the 


_ years immediately ahead. 


The current conflagration unfolding in 
Kenya has produced more than: 1,000 
streetside assassinations, and the brutal 
displacement of hundreds of thousands of 
terrified men, women and children. 
Spurred by a contested presidential elec- 
tion, the deadly confrontation between 
powerful, tribally based factions has para- 
lyzed the government. : 

The nation’s vitally important tourist 
industry, which is the financial lifeblood 


of modern Kenya, is in tatters. And there. 


is every indication that the hordes of 
upscale western tourists who. flock to the 
star-crossed nation each year in search of 
colonial-style safaris, and properly defer- 
ential black servants, are not going to 
return soon. 

Nonetheless, however bad the financial 
crisis for Kenya, and the surrounding 
nations that depend on its commerce and 


infrastructure to facilitate their modern 


sectors, the crux of the current debacle is 


rooted in failed political policies, insuffi- 


ciently sensitive imperial hubris and 
ancient local grudges. . 

One might note the catastrophic explo- 
sion of violence and mayhem that flowed 
from Nairobi’s teeming, poverty-ridden 
shantytowns to elaborate the point. Those 
slums are flashpoints for much of the vio- 
lence engulfing the nation. 

Therefore, it is critical to understand 
them, and the complicated problems that 

their poverty-stricken residents routinely 
suffer, in order to acquire an appropriately 
balanced perspective of the overall crisis. 


Nairobi’s slums are, in many ways, 
characteristic of those that ominously sur- 
round the modernized core districts of 
many of the world’s major cities. They are 
overflowing with desperately poor people 
seeking, by whatever means necessary, to 
acquire the means of surviving, and hope- 
fully prospering. 

Unfortunately, Nairobi’s relatively small 
modern job sector can’t begin to absorb 
them all. As a result, they suffer every form 
of disease and deprivation. The rate of 
unemployment is high. Social and medical 
services are scant to nonexistent. . 


for massive despair and explosive anger. 


The ramifications are troubling for 


every Kenyan, including the wealthy 
elites residing in well-guarded, gated 
communities located in previously safe 
sectors of town. But these days, such 
neighborhoods are haunted by an escalat- 
ing fear of raging mobs of ragged shanty- 
town squatters marching on them, armed 
with rocks, handmade wooden spears and 
bloody machetes. 

The situation is particularly egregious 
in Nairobi for one important, overriding 
reason: the white colonials who created 
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There are many parallels between the discriminatory sys- 
tem established in Nairobi during the colonial era and the 
segregation found in many major U.S. cities, The decrepit, 
isolated, poorly maintained public housing projects that 
demoralize poor, urban U.S. residents are stark examples. 
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Facilities such as paved roads, mail 
delivery, proper electrical systems, ade- 
quate sanitation and viable transportation 
are rare. And in those areas where such 
amenities do exist, they are invariably in 
poor, deteriorating condition. 

As a result, the tens of thousands of 
desperate people who reside’ in the city’s 
shantytowns are substantially excluded 
from meaningful participation in the 
social, political, and economic affairs of 
the mainstream portions of the city. 

Therefore, it should not surprise that 
such neighborhoods are breeding grounds 


the city essentially from scratch a little 


over a century ago never intended for it to 
contain black residents. This is true 
despite the fact that Kenya is an over- 
whelmingly black nation. : 

Nairobi is not alone in this regard. 
Many major African cities have similar 
histories, and essentially identical legacies 
of separatism and discrimination built into 
every dimension of their infrastructure 
and cultural heritage. 

The key point to be grasped is that many 
of Africa’s major cities were built for white 
elites, and the relatively small number of. 


Robert Terrell photos 


blacks needed to perform the menial chores 
that their white; colonial overlords dis- 
dained performing for themselves. These 
colonial governments strictly enforced 
racial segregation in the cities in ways that 
made it illegal for the vast majority of 
blacks to reside inside their borders. — 

The relatively small group of blacks ini- 
tially authorized to reside in cities such as 
Nairobi was invariably composed primarily 
of the servants of private white families, or 
various branches of government. They lived 
in crude servants’ quarters situated out of 
sight at the rear of government buildings 
and private white estates. 

There are, of course, numerous paral- 
lels between the fundamentally discrimi- 


natory system established in Nairobi dur-_ 
ing the colonial era and the ongoing dis- 


crimination found in many major metro- 
politan areas here in the United States. 

The decrepit, isolated, poorly maintained 
public housing projects that routinely 
demoralize poor, urban U.S. residents are 
stark examples of the point. This is also true 
of the racially segregated neighborhoods, 
schools and public facilities characteristi- 
cally found in major U.S. cities. 

As U.S. citizens well know, major effort 
needs to be constantly maintained in order 
to keep such systems of separatism intact. 
For example, in the case of Nairobi during 
the colonial era, unemployed or vacationing 
black servants, the overwhelming majority 
of whom were males, were supposed to 


- pack their meager belongings. and return to 


their upscountry shambas (farms) in the so- 
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Berkeley residents come to People’s Park to play, garden, exercise, sing and dance. 


People’s Park is a desire 
path, and a desire path 
takes time to discover. 


The lines of riot police 


have to leave, the scars of 
false arrests, beatings and 
legal snares have to heal. 


Story by Carol Denney 
Photos by Lydia Gans 


ive members of the People’s Park 
‘Community Advisory Board 
resigned in January of 2008, dis- 
gusted with the University of 
California. In that respect, for a moment, 
this unrepresentative, chancellor-selected 
group represented the community well. 
They were impatient, they explained in 
a public letter. Without public discussion, 
the board members seemed to have simul- 
taneously arrived at identical conclusions: 
that the university’s, unwillingness to 


“implement” a new design for People’s 
Park before its 40th anniversary “under-— 


mines our credibility as board members.” 
Setting aside the issue of whether a 
chancellor-appointed group could have 
credibility with the larger community at 
all, consider that most of them were rela- 
tive strangers to People’s Park by virtue 
of their annoyance with it, unlike those 


who play there, garden there, give classes. 


there, or play music there. 

This group of five identified their per- 
sonal constituency as “those who have 
encouraged us to initiate positive 
changes,” despite the fact that there exists 
no community-wide consensus about 
redesigning the park. 

It is useful, then, that this group has 
identified itself as the group that wants to 
change People’s Park, and quickly, so that 
the constituency of people dissatisfied 
with the park’s current status can feel as if 
something has changed. And since this 
group strongly recommended a design 
competition, it is fair to suggest that any 
number of designs would have sufficed, 
as long as the park changed tadieally. 
thoroughly, and soon. 

For those with a long park history, it is 
rather like walking up to a tomato plant in 
April and saying, “We know you have 
this tradition about taking months to 
ripen, and that there is some custom asso- 
ciated with ripening late in the season, but 
we’re feeling kind of impatient and we 
want you to ripen now.” 

People’s Park is a desire path, taking its 
time to become what people want, what the 
neighborhood wants, what the university 


-will allow, and what nature requires.’ 


A desire path is a term in landscape 


People of all ages and from all walks of life enjoy a sunny day in People’s Park. 


architecture used to describe a path that 
isn’t designed, but rather is created by the 
natural use of animals and people, who 
generally find the shortest distance 
between two points. — - 

A desire path takes time to discover. 
The lines of riot-gear-clad police have to 
leave, the scars of false arrests, beatings, 
and gratuitous legal snares have to heal. 

The rains have to come and go, so the 
course of underground streams’ effect on 
drainage can be’ understood. Anyone who 
thinks a design contest can answer nature’s 
most honest needs-assessment is dreaming. 

People’ s Park is a garden. Its imperfec- 
tion is the best tribute to its history, as UC 
officials continue to rip out any popular 
improvements they did not authorize. 
Still, people come, people build, people 


garden, people play, sing, and dance. 
People build and create spontaneous- 
ly together in ways that would be entire- 
ly different if they were sitting at a desk 
or attending a meeting, often with joy, 
with music, and with a sense of connec- 
tion to the park’s true history, which 
can’t be found in a book or a museum. 

_ Let us thank those who want a solu- 
tion for the park, and want it right 
away, for their service at seemingly 
endless, contentious meetings. 

Let us thank them for so ably repre- 


senting the impatient people who can’t 


bear a park without finality, a park that 
changes in the natural ways that gar- 
dens always change. And let us remind 
them that, if you can’t take the time, 
please, stay out of the garden. 


‘PEOP LE’S PARK 


= Julia Moet 
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“Musicians come to the park to bask in the sun and hold an impromptu concert. 


They’v ve eard that before. 

They will not believe you. 

There are many hearts buried i in 
People’s Park and a part of ay own as well. 
Oh, leave them alone. 
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by Jack Bragen 
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ore than 50 years ago, on July 16, 1945, the 
first nuclear weapon was detonated by the 

U.S. government in the desert of New 
Mexico. Only three weeks later, the mush- 
room clouds that devastated Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
showed the world that it was possible for a small number 


of people to create a massive amount of destruction. 


Now, more and more countries are gaining nuclear 
weaponry. As the number of countries with nuclear capa- 
bilities continues to grow, the bad guys and the rogue 
nations have gained the upper hand. If anyone wants to 
blow people away, they can do that and no one can stop 


them. Missile defense does little or nothing to protect us, 


since there are multiple ways of getting around it. Missile 


defense, at best, defends military targets during a nuclear 
- discharge long enough so the weapons can be fired. 


Along with the threat of nuclear war carried out by 
nation-states is the threat of terrorists who may gain 
access to nuclear technology. Catching the terrorists with 
surveillance will only work if the government is spying 


on all of the people all of the time. In fact, there isn’t | 


enough manpower to do that. 

The only protection that we may have, then, is the 
good will of our potential enemies. The only way people 
can protect themselves is to. somehow discourage attack. 
This might be achievable through a system of mutual 
destruction, in some cases through bribery, or, better yet, 
can be accomplished through the peace process. 

We no longer live in an age when we can protect our- 


selves with weapons, planes and troops. Technology has 
evolved to the point where there is little or no defense - 


against widely available weapons and terrorist tactics. 
- Inspiring your potential ‘enemy. not to attack may be 


~ the only viable defense. In general, it is necessary to sit 
_down with potential enemies and reason things out. It is . 
. Okay if this reasonable discourse is backed up with a little 


bit of firepower. The point is, people are better served if 


STREET SPIRIT 


“War Machine” 


- 


their governments attempt to avoid fights instead of beg- 


ging for them. We will live longer that way. It seems like 
a logical way of doing things. 

On an individual level, in my past, I have worked with 
an aggressive situation in which I was able to reason 
things out in the end, and make peace with someone who 
I greatly feared and at whom I was angry. This was a 
maturing experience. I wasn’t aware of it, but it allowed 
me to maintain my living situation at that time. 

So I know what it is like to.sit down with a person to 
whom you attribute evil and for whom you feel fear, and 
reason with the person, and realize the person is not so 


bad. Then the realization comes that oneself i iS not a per- 
fect person either. The realization comes that one has. 


things in common with one’s supposed enemy. 
National leaders should and can have the same experi- 
ence of making. peace as I. Nations become hardened and 


- crystallized in the belief that their opponent is horrible and 


out to destroy them, and that they are “the good guys” who 
are merely defending their national interest. In some cases, 
nations are confronted by a dictator who must be dealt with 


forcefully. Yet in many cases, the person or nation labeled 
as the threatening “enemy” who is out to destroy you, in 


fact may feel the same about you, and may feel that they 
are merely defending their own people. 

The question then becomes, where and how do you 
find the truth? It could be somewhere in the middle of 


y PLEBLOSSOMS _ 
by Julia Nieered _ 


‘When wil troce: trees be for eating 
instead of dying?  _ 
I closed my eyes and. Saw . 
an orchard of wooden crosses 
hung with striped candy canes 
till an army of bent old men picked them 
and leaned on them to walk into the sunset 
where the men became young and strong 
and the candy canes became fighting swords. 
And the blood came back, 
rivers of blood where appleblossoms drift. 
I closed my eyes and wept. 


Artwork by Art Hazelwood 


where the two sides claim it is. People may be afraid to 
open their mind to other truths because they feel that this 
makes them vulnerable to manipulation by a clever oppo- 
nent. Yet it could be a necessary risk. 

Going too far into paranoia and ultra-vigilance in the 
name of protecting the “national security” can turn a 
country’s actions into the actions of the monster against 
whom you are trying to defend yourself. 

The human species is evolving to the point where war 
seems bizarre and disgusting, and we are finished with it. 
War has been part of human evolution. We have a history 
that dates back thousands upon thousands of years of 
people banding together to oppose a common foe. 

It is an instinct ingrained in the human soul which will 
soon be relegated to movie theaters, adventure novels and 
video games for its outlet. We are embarking upon a 
stage of evolution in which war is no longer used to’ 
enhance the survival of the species. 

Despite all appearances to the onan the human ~ 
race is outgrowing the need for violence. The war initiat- 
ed by the Bush administration is an exception, and 
doesn’t represent the progress of the general population. 

' People will learn to get along with one another, or will. 


become extinct. I believe humans‘are intelligent enough to 


avoid extinction. If this weren’t so, I don’t believe we 
would have made it past the cold wars of the past decades, 
and the present-day wars that that still plague us. 


Who are 0 the doctors ho can taper h wn? 
‘He’ s fae cold faker = real revolution. . 
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When God Gets 
Drunk 
by Julia Vinograd 


Art by Chris Trian 
Zeitgeist Press _ 
www.Zeitgeist-Press.com 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


elegraph Avenue’s unique poet Julia Vinograd 

has released a significant new poetry collection, 

When God Gets Drunk, that looks without fal- 

tering at the frustration of cherished dreams and - 
the way that dreadful nightmares arise in real life. 

Many of her poems focus on crises, both large and 
small in scale — everything from the personal crisis of 
failing health or the loss of a loved one, to the larger injus- 
tice of society’s mistreatment of homeless people, and on 
up to the global tragedy of warfare and dying soldiers. 
‘Vinograd is Jewish, and the history of the Jewish people 
encompasses a long chronicle of dangerous crises. 

Her new book begins with the title poem, “When God 
Gets Drunk.” It’s a satirical piece about how the world is 
in the mess it’s in because God, who determines how 
things take place, is a moody, irresponsible drunk. God 
isn’t a “good guy” or a “bad guy” in Vinograd’s account, 
just reckless and capricious, and in a position of authority 
where he isn’t exactly competent. 


You never really looked at my world. 
Yes, it’s a mess. It’s a beautiful mess. 
I’m just not a tidy God. 


Vinograd’s poem isn’t solemn about the personal God 
of Jewish and Christian tradition. But in viewing life, it is 
only natural to reflect on what is supposed to be the 
supreme cause for what happens and the way things are. 
Her poem “Burning Man” concludes with this: passage: 


And before God blows.us out 
like candles on a birthday cake, 
is there time to make a wish? 


If you “play ball” with God, will He reward you? Her 
poem, “What I’ve Seen,” raises questions about it all. 


I’ve read a book that wasn’t supposed to be written 
threatening to sue God for breach of promise. 


In a poetic tribute to Ingmar Bergman after his death, 
Vinograd comments on the film director’s brilliant inspi- 
ration in portraying the spiritual quest that takes place in 
“The Seventh Seal.” eae 


“And you did something even believers 
don’t quite believe: 
you made God worth finding.” 


Vinograd also writes stark, dark poems that portray the 
bloody, bloodthirsty, savage, war-torn and ironic history of 
the supposedly holy city of Jerusalem. She reflects on the 


- 


‘Sorrow caused by the great damnation of endless wars, and 


on the seeming hopelessness of salvation. “In Jerusalem’s 
dream of peace,” she writes, “there were no people.” She 
ends the poem with a forlorn reflection: Perhaps there are 
wars “because people get lonely.” 

One passage in her poem on the Burning Man gather- 


For the Death of Ingmar Bergman 


(remembering The Seventh Seal) 
by Julia Vinograd 


Now you are dead 
I hope the steady-eyed cowled Death 
from The Seventh Seal 
came for you so you could direct 
even your own end 
and make it dance. . 
I owe you so much, for your camera’s focus 
strong as woodcuts, mainly people’s faces. 
People carved from the Tree of Life 
as we should be. 
As we can be. 
In the same movie you showed the plague years, 
not so different from our plague 
and a knight’s desperate search for God, 
thinking God looks more and more like Death. 
But with the juggler’s family 
you made a bow! of strawberries 
healing as the Holy Grail. 
And you did something even believers 
| don’t quite believe: 
you made God worth finding. 
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Art by Chris Trian 


‘ing expresses earnest concern with the essential ous at 


the heart of life. 


A Buddhist monk burns himself for justice. 

The giant wooden figure at the end of Burning Man 
burns for freedom. 

Until the two are one all our words are ashes. 


It’s a world that a person may not be able to help feel- 
ing alienated from, in large part. One passage remarks: 


This world may be good enough 
For broken-minded compromising people... 


Death is an important subject for Vinograd. The 


longer one lives, the more deaths one becomes aware of, 
and the more one thinks about one’s own mortality. Her 
brief poem to her mother who died, ““Mother’s Funeral,” 
has a note of desolation, like a dead leaf fallen from a 
tree that is glanced at before the wind blows it away. 
Mainstream society’s discrimination against people 
from the underclass is described in the poem, “The City 
Wants to Pass a Law Against Sitting on the Sidewalk.” 


Many homeless people and runaway youth have no- 


choice except to hang out on the sidewalk, and try to rest 
and find comfort there, so this measure wouldn’t do any- 
thing to improve the quality of life. 

In “Street Fight,” a guy is beaten and brutally kicked 
by a gang, but recovers enough to hurl a curse at his tor- 
mentors. He has the satisfaction of saying the last word. 
He’s physically hurt, but his mind and spirit are strong. 

“Sparechanging” dwells on the fear (usually not 
admitted or acknowledged) that many mainstream people 
have about the homeless and poor people they see beg- 
ging on the street. Many “straight” people are afraid that 
socially marginal people will “get out of control.” 


Sparechanging 


by Julia Vinograd 


The sparechangers on the street are terrorists’ 


| exploding in front of our‘eyes. | 


Bombs in torn tennis shoes 

with the soles coming off. 

Bombs in paper cups held out for quarters: 

“Can you drink from the cup I drink of?” 

Bombs piled in shopping carts 

under a rain slicker under the rain. 

Bombs hidden under a blanket huddled in a pore 
The man talking to himself is counting down the 
wires of the timer in his head, 

and those aren’t children, they only look like children. 
The corner tribe of runaways hang out, 

with cute cardboard signs and day-old donuts | 

but their tattoos are coded instructions 

where to attack next: 

a rose means a cathedral, a spider means a school, 


| isn’t it obvious? 


The violinist with long black hair 

playing christmas carols in front of the bank 
has a machine gun in her violin case. 

She’s a little out of date. 

She should have a bomb, she should be a baiib: 
Everyone’s a bomb. Hold your breath. 

Wait for the explosion. 
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Art by Chris Trian 


Vinograd captures this fear, and writes: “Everyone’s a 
bomb. Hold your breath. Wait for the explosion.” 


She doesn’t romanticize life on the streets, and the toll | 


it can take on people. In “Baglady,” she presents a’ vivid 
picture of a wretched, eccentric, flabby, “toad-like” 
homeless woman, “sulping our glances like flies and dar- 
ing us to pretend she isn’t there.” 

Her book contains a liberal assortment of Ane ai teas 
by Chris Trian, an artist who portrays numerous exam- 
ples of humanity.in off-kilter states. Vinograd and Trian 


are kindred artists whose work often carries tones of the 


legendary and mythical. They. both are outstanding, cre- 
ative observers of the less-than-ideal human condition. 

Vinograd’s poem “Passover” is based on the Jewish 
celebration of the Hebrew people having been freed from 
bondage in Egypt. Yet, it’s brought out that we all are 
still slaves to our vanity, and to the tyranny and evil in 
the world today. 

Aldous Huxley once said that one way to deal with the 
critical world situation is for us to “try to be a little 
kinder.” In the comic poem, “Santa Claus and the 
Buddha,” Vinograd playfully honors these two person- 
ages in legend and history who represent unconditional 
good will to all. 

Vinograd’s long, fascinating poem, “My Sister 
Debbie,” captures the life and times of her sister, a 
painter on the down-under fringe of society who lives life 
according to her own particular lights. The poem relates 
the ups and downs in the life and mind of Debbie. It’s a 
jostling trip that takes the reader “driving vroom-vroom 
in her mind.” : 

Over the years, Julia Vinograd has become much 
more of a philosopher-poet. She takes on broader con- 


cepts than once was the case. She used to go in a bit more 


for being merely clever in cute and quaint ways. 

By contrast,When God Gets Drunk is a strong and 
mature work in its mindful communication. Vinograd 
conveys a progressively more serious outlook on life. 

There*s a magic to life, even though so much of life is 
flawed and disappointing. To see the magic, one must 
face life with imagination, and not just know the facts. 

One must not be lazy about observing life, and should 
be open to special-moments. Much of our fulfillment in 


life comes from being both observant and imaginative, 


and in ‘dwelling on experience. 
Vinograd’s writing is often both sophisticated and 


child-like. She communicates healthy skepticism while. 


having some of a child’s sense of wonder and fancy. 

Her latest book of poems is loaded with thick, fasci- 
nating, relentless irony. Vinograd can write with a crafts- 
manship akin to the charm of a beautifully carved Aztec 
death-sculpture. 


* 


Mother’s Funeral 
by Julia Vinograd 


Mother’s funeral. All wrong. 

Evenly spaced flat gravestones 

like gym lockers. 
A rent-a-rabbi who pronounced her name wrong. 
No wake to wake up from with ae food 
or friendly fire. 

-If it had been a mail order funeral 

Mother would’ve sent it back, writing 

“no such person at this address.” 

As we left a dark bird sailed over us, 

loud, sarcastic. 

Probably a crow. 

But I made it a raven 

for Mother. 

The least I could do. 


cy & 
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Selling the Street Sheet 
on Cold, Rainy Nights 


by Bles Carmona 

Dear Lucille up in heaven and Maury here on earth, 

Let me tell you about the interesting days I’m having as a Social 
Work student-intern for the City and County of San Francisco. 
‘Well, actually, let me tell you about what happens whenever | 
- commute to and from Hayward in the East Bay, where I live, to 

San Francisco, where I have to walk fast and act like a jaded San 
Franciscan, just like everybody else in the city. 

Once I alight from the BART train at the Civic Center station at 

the South of Market:-district, I hit the ground smoking, er, running. 
Well, smoking is actually more honestly like it. 

Plus, I make sure that k have one-dollar bills and coins in my 
-coat pocket, precisely to give to the itinerant musicians and the 
other talented vagrants I might pass by on the five-minute walk to 
our office, located on 10th Street and Market. Sometimes it pays 
to be manic. You feel you have a lot of money to give away. 

If i don’t have coins in my pocket, that’s when my cigarettes 
come in handy. I just give the street person a-stick or two and offer 
my lighter, and both of us are happier at the end of the transaction: 
I get to have someone to talk to as I finish my smoke before going 
down to the underground BART station where smoking is. not 
allowed, and the man/woman gets his precious puffs. 

Plus I get my copy of the Street Sheet. The Street Sheet is San 
Francisco’s alternative newspaper tackling homelessness and other 


hot political issues, much like Berkeley’s Street Spirit, and both are . 


sold for a dollar by homeless people themselves for their personal 
upkeep. The newspaper is published and funded by several rep- 
utable private and public foundations. 
So far, I have accumulated five copies of the same freaking 
_December 2007 issue and I keep giving a dollar to these street ven- 
dors who happen to be homeless. The dollar goes directly to them, 
the sellers, for food, perhaps, or another night at another flea- 
infested single room occupancy (SRO) hotel. 
Who the hell knows where they go after dark. Afl I iow; is that 
I wish I could do more. But all I have to go on is a dollar at a time; 


~ a couple of cigarettes at a time, a lighter and a slightly crumpled | 


BART ticket, and a slightly crumpled guilty desire to go home. 

Oh, to go back to the warm, comforting womb of my very own 
home in the suburbs of Hayward, far from the writhing, wasting, 
wanting mass, where Tyrone, Dwight, Al, Shirley, Ricardo, and all 


_ the other homeless people ve asked the names of as we’ ve smoked 


and bantered together, will brave another cold and rainy night selling 
the same old darned December 2007 issue of the Street Sheet. 


Rolex Watch 
$6,450.60 


ROLEX WATCH $6,450.00, SUIT 
$300.00, CIGAR $20. 00, COFFEE 
$5,00...I GUESS HE IS “FINE!” 


This absurd event took 
place in the Castro 
Histrict of San Francisca. 
Adam shared with me that 
he thought that people 
should help their 
“brother” in need. He 
seemed frustrated by this 
passerby and his response 
“I'M FINE”. Adam is doing 

# something with dignity, he 
is offering the Street 

@ Sheet. No shame in that. 
There is shame however in 
disregarding some one in 
need. 


San Francisco.. 
Have a Heart}! 


THIS STORY IS ADAPTED FROM A PERSONALACCOUNT TOLD TO ME BY ADAM REICHART 


Art by TJ Walkup 


The Media’s Pernicious Myths About Mental IlIness 


by J nek Bragen 


elevision news, newspapers and 
Internet media have carried a 
‘recent surge of stories about 
mentally ill people committing 
violent crimes. This type of news surge is 
nothing new. We have witnessed this 
trend in news coverage often before. 
Whenever a disturbed person commits 
a violent crime, the news media respond 
with stories about the dangerous, 
“depraved schizophrenics” and other “sick 
people” like them. This is sensationalism 
in the name of ratings. 
Yet the news media’s’ misrepresenta- 
tion does damage. The myth is dissemi- 
nated that mentally disabled people are 
monsters. The myth is spread to the public” 
that people with mental health issues are 
some kind of disturbed and sick “animals” 


ready to commit homicide at a moment of The misrepresentation of the news media does damage. 


provocation. The myth is that mental 
health clients are subhuman. 


The myth is disseminated that mentally disabled people 


The experts interviewed on the news are some kind of disturbed and sick “animals” ready to 


telecasts are usually psychiatrists, and they 
express opinions that support this myth. 
The psychiatrists who have a dismal view 


commit homicide at a moment of provocation. 


of their patients are those who don’t believe 
in the value and dignity of the clientele they 
care for. This is part of the problem. 

Some of these are the doctors who, 
over the decades, have inflicted cruel and 
inhumane treatment upon persons with 
mental illness. Other, more capable -psy- 


-chiatrists are more helpful, and believe in ~ 


the humanity of the people they treat. 

In the United States, one in five adults 
suffers from some type of mental distur- 
bance. Most mentally ill persons are not 
murderers. Most mentally ill people func- 
tion, and are accepted, as “normal,” 


“mainstream” people. Most are in the 
closet concerning their condition for fear 
of public ridicule and other consequences. 
The typical mentally ill person is that 
secretary down the hall from you, or the 
computer technician in the office across 
from you, and is not a mad person locked in 
a’cell with matted hair and a glazed look. 


News outlets do a good job of ridiculing 
_anyone who seems different. This is a form 


of bullying toward the public. We are hav- 
ing excessive “normalcy” pushed on us. 
The media already punishes women for 


not being thin enough, and men for not 


being virile enough. It already teaches 
people to value wealth, power and glam- 


our above all else. It is the propaganda. 
tool of the oil companies, and keeps sell-_ 


ing us their toxic, polluting vehicles. 
‘Additionally, the media finds it neces- 

sary to portray the mentally disabled as 

dangerous, and likely to commit violent 


crimes if not supervised at all times. This 


is in line with the corporate media acting 
as a “normalcy” overlord. It is in keeping 
with the media’s agenda to inspire fear in 
the public of anything unusual. 
Sure, there are some mentally disabled 


people who may be dangerous. There are 


bee 3 mecnic whe oren’t mentally ill 


aiyU MaSity PCOpic wins ror e sanc sree 
who are violent as weil. Those mentally 
disabled persons who are actually a dan- 
ger toward others are a far smaller per- 
‘centage than those who are nonviolent. 

Those who don’t pose a threat shouldn’t 
be punished due to the actions of others. In 
fact, mentally ill people are more likely to 
be victims.of a crime than perpetrators. 

Because society frowns on the mentally 
ill, there are less opportunities for them to 
succeed in society. We are a minority and 
are discriminated against without having 
our disenfranchisement publicly acknowl- 
edged. Disdain toward mentally disabled 
people is extremely common, yet is not 
widely considered a form of bigotry. 

Ironically, those employed in jobs 
assisting mental health clients can be 
some of the most bigoted against persons 
with mental disabilities. This was even - 
more the case 10 to 20 years ago, and I 
find it to be less so today. 

The job of those who supervise mental 
health clients is often to promote docility © 
and, in many cases, to undermine confi- 
dence wherever Possible. Therapists have 
techniques for this. ; 

The job of mental health consumers is 
to make their voice of protest a nonviolent 
one, an organized one and an articulate 
one in order to overcome the barriers that 
exist between the mentally disabled and a 
society where they are not heard. 

As long as the media focuses on the 
mentally ill as a threat, and not on their 
struggle to put their lives back together, it 
will be harder for this group to integrate 
into society because of the spreading of 
misconceptions. 


Struggle 


by George Wynn 


What is the color of loneliness? 

Dull pink wallpaper — 

Crows diving into your sleep 

The grandeur of weeping willow trees 
Kalahari desert mothers 

Their choking babies 

Heavenly Chinese calligraphic landscape _ 


Black and White brush strokes ~ 
Being led by your deaf parents 
Standing on a Tenderloin corner 
Pleading for spare change 

After the church bell tolls midnight ~ 
Clinging to the memory of her: 
Be it your mother or former lover 
Slouching on the corner curb 
Staring into the gutter 

Unloading your history 
Unwrapping a fortune cookie 
Telling you that innovation 

Will bring you success 

Causing you to wonder 

Who writes fortune cookies 
Albeit it’s good advice 


Transcendence 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


In surges and torrents it is hurled at me 
that incessant scolding 

"failure failure failure'' 

until I trust no one ever except 

long lost loyal beloveds 


who saw in me 

a light 

an innate glow 

that still might 

transcend the tirades of conformity. 


While others — as if in lockstep — 
see round holes rejecting 
my square pegs 


this body __ this self 
soars, floats, sings. 


: this Sue 


My Constitution 


and Bill of Rights 

by Claire J. Baker 

| My "personal constitution" grows weaker 
as conditions of living pese: how to 
outlive horrendous living conditions. 
I fought for my country, 

but now it won't fight for me. 

I try not to make a fuss er muss, 
can't give up while still alive 

‘cause I'm conditioned (as a human- 
being-human) to survive. 


Have been tested by post-traumatic 
stress, easily bested, arrested for 
the natural act of nodding off to sleep. 


Sometimes in friendly fire of sunshine, 
I feel vagabondish like Uncle Walt 

| Whitman, living out of a knapsack 

| with personal flair (anyone care?) -- 
staying mostly out of sight : 
and out of fights -- my only "bill" 

the American Bill of Rights. | 


Yoga and Grief 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Twist your body around in the chair 
drop your right knee toward the floor 
and move your right buttock 

entirely off the edge of your chair. 

Sit tall, breathe deeply 

| with your right hand 

. grasp your right ankle 

| lift that leg up and back. 


Done. | 
Now give me instructions for 
surviving grief. 

lots of breathing and keening 

but then, what the devil to do next? 
Step by step, please. 

Oh yes, and why survive it again? 
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One day, humanity will reach critical mass in = 
opposition to war, and a world government will 
outlaw all acts of violence—personal and governmental 


PARADIGM SHIFT 


Many are awakening 


‘| as our conscious awareness expands 


It permeates the “‘sleeping”’ 

and spreads throught the “One” 

Many are awakening 

as our conscious awareness expands 

but this awakening can only happen when 

the body and the spirit are nourished 

May we make ourselves aware of and accept 

the promise and potential of those. who are 

disabled, especially those with brain disorders 

For the past 25 years our country has celebrated ‘‘Me.”’ 
We need to think what is good for “Us.” 

Look to the good of “Us,” not just the good of “Me.” 
Many are awakening 

as our conscious awareness ae 


May we tend the land for the good of all and | 


learn to control or balance our population 
| May each person find a star to be a guardian, 


thus all people are guided into a luminous place 
Many are awakening 

as our Conscious awareness expands 

How to explain the bonding together for fifty years, 


and then the abrupt loss of part of you, with the need 
to carry on and to make life have meaning. And it does... 


The being at the end of my bed hands me a diamond 
and says, “Here you can crave your heart’s desire...” 
Many are awakening 

as our conscious awareness expands 


My husband brings me coffee every morning and suddenly 
there I am, no longer lonely, letting his love touch me, drinking 
the bitter fluid, softened by milk, that wakes me up every day 
As our consciousness expands, it seeps into cobwebs of regrets, 
tearing the cobweb threads up to the shimmering rays of light, 
getting brighter and brighter as they gain momentum 


With an eye brimming with a tear, creating a reminder 


| back to the near past, propelling an old momentum 


Many are awakening 
as our conscious awareness expands 


Every time someone can let go of shame and choose 
self-respect and love, maybe another door is opened. 
to a world where we all matter to each other . 


The atoms communicate, transforming into 
a New Reality, detaching from old stuckness 
Many are awakening 

as our conscious awareness expands 


Who would have known I could turn into the Person — 
or consciousness that I seem to be or have now? 


We are all connected; when we know that, peace will reign. 


On a world level, humanity will reach critical mass 
in opposition to war and a world government will outlaw 
all acts of Violence — personal and governmental 


Many are awakening 
as our conscious awareness expands... 


A communal poem toward peace and a better world, 
from writers who meet weekly as “Write For Your Life.” 


Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


Black and White. 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


When you stop looking for Black and White 
Only then will you see the Rainbow. 
When you break down the towering walls of Exclusion 
only then can you See its Beauty flow. 
Black and White are dividing lines 
that ill defines the true. 
Since the black and white does not oret 
they only exist in you. 
Because you look for black and white 
in everything you view, 
you will find — in your excluding mind — 
just carbon copies of you. 
black and white — day and night 
poor and rich — angel and witch 
a Devil's design with you in mind 
in permanent camps of poverty 
or the wild, leering faces of mockery 
as you grope through the game of cop and blow 
and count the only two things that you did know 
you will die in a gray disguise that separates the two 
and never to see the Rainbow... 
that exists within and outside’ of You. 


ak 


Divine Light 

by Michael Creedon 

O divine light 

Which brought me here. 

And accompanied me here, 

In which I was conceived, 

Eternities before I was conceived, 

By the ideal parents for me, 

Thanks for the new .c omputer 

And the sustenance to get by every day. 


The mystery of my good brother. 


The fine artist just discovering himself, 

Dying before me, giving me running water 

So I could always cry, and my father’s death 
And last words: forgiveness, amends, manhood. 


And the long muddy road which shot me true 
To the spark of divine light in me 
So we are never apart. . 


And thanks for all the people 

You spoke to me through; my self-esteem 

Was too low to let me hear them then, but now. 

It comes back. Thanks for Debbie, Redding soul-love, 
And Rita and kids, Richard and Vanessa, for 
Breaking my heart, so I knew I had one. 


O divine light, I surrender my will and life to you, 
Requiring and forgetting of myself always your 
Self-remembrance, greater contact, 

Praying only to follow your light. I am willing, itt 
Not very advanced due to laziness. I say goodbye to my 
Life of obsessions and stand in wonder at divine light. 
It’s simple: nothing to doubt, all in the now, I am 
When I remember. My rudder cannot steer me wrong 
When I am. O light, “energy is eternal delight,” as 
holy William Blake said. I’ve tasted it. I want more. 
O divine light, I love myself in you in me, when I AM. 
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Homeless in New Orleans 


from page 6 


given with a dose of salvation. “She’s set 
up church,” he said. “I don’t want to be 
part of her church. I didn’t even eat today 
because I know I would blow up and I just 
don’t want to go there.” 

Shelters that insist on unreasonably early 

-curfews.and bans on smoking are another 
source of consternation. Most shelters do 
not have storage lockers, thus forcing peo- 
ple to carry their personal belongings with 
them throughout the day. 

An angry police officer rides up ona 
motor scooter and places a panhandler in 
a chokehold before writing him a citation. 
“Robo Cop” is the moniker that the home- 


less have given him. An unidentified man 


mocks the officer and he goes ballistic. 


With his hand on his gun holster, the- 


cop strides into the encampment shouting, 
“You want some of this (expletive)?” 

Otis, an unemployed crane operator, 
dispels the tension by joking about taking 
up a collection to buy the cop a patrol car. 

“Aggressive panhandling” is a misde- 
meanor, but if somebody drives by and vol- 
untarily offers money, it is legal to accept it. 
No one hesitates when a sympathetic 
motorist slows down and hands a 12-pack 
of beer out of the window of his truck. 

An elderly woman, surrounded by 
heaps of blankets and clothing, sits on the 
same corner every day, occasionally 


shouting nonsense at passers-by. Officer . 


- Sam Scaffadi, of the NOPD Homeless 
Assistance Collaborative, describes her as 
schizophrenic. 

Daryl sits on the curb, suitcase packed, 


waiting for Officer Scaffadi to take him to: 


the Odyssey House ‘six-month treatment 
program: He admits that it: will-be difficult 
to keep a job or an apartment until he deals 
with, his addiction. “Let go and let God,” he 
says more to reassure himself than the other 
young man waiting beside him. 

. The 250 homeless people living under 
the Claiborne Avenue underpass are just 
the tip of the iceberg. It is estimated that 
an additional 12,000 homeless men, 
- women and children are sleeping in cars, 
flooded-out houses, abandoned buildings 
and shelters throughout New Orleans: — 

In the meantime, 4500 units of public 
housing remain vacant in the B.W. 
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called “bush” where their wives and chil- 
dren resided. 


better lives and gainful employment, large 
numbers of blacks began to settle in unin- 
corporated areas on the perimeter of the 
city. Government officials repeatedly 
destroyed their squatter settlements. But 
they continued to proliferate and grow. 
When Kenya became an ostensibly 


took over the government, while simulta- 
neously proclaiming that freedom and 
prosperity were at hand. Unfortunately, 
they agreed to maintain the. system of 
government bequeathed to them by the 
allegedly retreating white minority. 

In the interim, Nairobi’s shantytowns 
have exploded, and today they arguably 
contain more residents than the city’s 
central core. Much of the growth has 
come from the tens of thousands of peo- 
ple drifting into town from ravaged rural 
areas that have become so overcrowded 
that they can no longer support the 
indigenous population. 

Due to greed, incompetence, inertia, 


U.S. interests still intent on control via 
manipulation and mendacity, Kenya’s 
wealthy professional elites have obvious- 
ly failed miserably at the task of “com- 
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CHURCH ON WHEELS. Pastor Virgle Guanichaux (seated at center) arrives six days a week at the freeway encampment 
to pray and ladle up grits for the homeless. Some of the men refer to her as the church on wheels. ''Men who rule over men 


Colonial Legacy of Racism and Poverty 


But, over time, lured by the prospect of | 
independent nation in the 1960s, blacks’ _ strophic collapse. 


“time soon. As a matter of fact, those 


- order, and the quicker the better. 


tribalism, and meddling by British and. 


- early warning. 


must rule in the fear of God,” she says. "If the mayor was doing his job these people wouldn't be out here under this bridge." 


Cooper, St. Bernard, Lafitte and C.J. 
Peete projects. Proponents of demolition 
argue that the projects were ‘slated to be 
demolished long before Katrina. 

Homeless advocates assert that, in lieu 
of the current housing shortage, demoli- 
tion needs to be re-evaluated. 

Legislation sponsored by Sen. 


Christopher Dodd (D-VT), the Gulf Coast ° 
Housing Recovery Act SB 1668, calls for : 


“one-for-one” replacement of the govern- 


ment-subsidized housing. It currently has 
11 co-sponsors, including Sen. Mary 
Landrieu (D-LA). 


Louisiana’ s Republican Senator David 


Vitter opposes the bill, saying that with 
only two-thirds of New Orleans’ popula- 
tion back since Katrina, the need for pub- 
lic housing has diminished. | 

While SB 1668 languishes in the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs, the homeless residents of 
New Orleans wait in limbo. 


forting the afflicted.” 
Rather, they have steered the ship 
away from confrontation with the fact 
that they are in charge of a city specifi- 
cally designed to disenfranchise the vast 
majority of the nation’s black residents. 
The depressing result is that Kenya 
has arrived at the point where it is impos- 
sible for. anyone to reasonably deny that | 
the Kenya model of “development” tout- 
ed by the U. S. government and Britain is 
undergoing a COMER HNS and cata- 


Huge numbers of people are in a mur- 
derous rage, and there are few indica- 
tions that the situation will improve any 


familiar with the situation will recall that 
similar kinds of problems produced 
genocidal explosions in the nearby 
nations of Uganda and Rwanda. 

The key point to be understood by all 
those who care about Kenya — and 
about stability in Africa, and the continu- 
ing collapse of U.S, imperial strategy — 
is that new policies and priorities are in 


For those immediately concerned 
about structural urban poverty of the sort 
largely responsible for the tsunami of 
homeless people who clog Bay Area 
cities, Nairobi’s terror-filled streets 
should serve as an extremely serious 


Pastor Virgle Guanichaux dishes up food for homeless folks living under the freeway. 


Preparing Taxes in Albuquerque 
for Jim ) 
by Norma Smith 


This is why we can’t let these people into our homes, she said 
this is why our souls are frozen in hell 

this is why we cannot find our own homes, why we are 
homeless in the same black petticoats we have been wens 
since the dawn of this stiff religion; 

This habit is why we cannot see our own shoes, how they are 
worn down at the heels and soles. 


Is this why we cannot invite these people into our homes? 
Because we do not have a home of our own, 

because we do not walk the same ground as they do, 
because our own souls are worn down or relinquished to 
a meanness of spirit that is almost unimaginabie 


because we have lost or given away our imaginations 
we cannot see or envision pene drawn into the home that this man has lost 


we cannot sit beside him on our couch 
we cannot feed him at our table 
we cannot lie down with him in his bed, which he is willing to share ~ 


We cannot take in the lost pup that he will rescue if we will be his accomplice. 


Why can’t we let these people into our homes? 
This is not the question we asked. Are we asking too much: 


» 


Why don’t we let these people into our homes? 
Why can’t we find our own homes? Have we eyes them up? 
Where will we find them? 


In the cold and in the unimagined grayness of early spring 
when the snow has been soiled 
by too many nights walking around without a bed. 


Seeking an End to Exploitation 
‘“‘These young girls are going back to pimps that are 
beating them up, choking them, telling them they 
are worthless pieces of crap. If that was happening 
to children, or even adults in a workplace, we would 
stand up and do something about it.” 
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Carissa Phelps (center) stands next to Philip Mangano, director of the U.S. 
Interagency Council on Homelessness. Phelps and Mangano were speakers at the 
joint City and County meeting to develop a plan to end homelessness in Fresno. 
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in college, was concerned about financ- 
ing. Carissa, in her typically optimistic 
way, told Sauvage not to worry, that 
she would come up with the money. 
“We raised the money for the film,” 
she said. “We got some partners like 
the Virgin Mobile’s RE*Generation 
campaign. They were out to help home- 
less youth and they saw this story as 
something they wanted to invest in. We 
also had a business school professor, 


‘Jamie McCourt, who is the co-owner of 


the Los Angeles Dodgers, and she saw 
the story and saw what an impact it 
could make for women in leadership, 
and she supported us as well.” 

A preview screening of the film 
(http://www.carissaproject.com/) will 
be held on March 18 at Lucas Film in 
San Francisco. Then, the film will be 
touring at movie festivals around the 
country, including the fourth annual 
Fresno Film Festival, April 18-20. 

Carissa said that they want the 26- 
minute film to be shown in schools, 
juvenile halls, and other places where 
at-risk youth can see the story. 

In an interview last year with The 
Fresno Bee, she said, “I want to give 


The Children of the Blues 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


Himalayan blue moon 
_the sitar's weeping strings 


In sad African voice or Hawaiian lullaby 


flutes of Nipponese winds 


in the Ghost Dancers great mournful spiritual longing 
in Irish ballads of strikes and British gaols 


in the birth cries of new born slaves 


the Blues has a home, in every human soul. : 
“My Baby Left Me” is known worldwide _ 
So is “Busted” and “Where Went The Bride?” 


kids a chance to know that I’m the 
same as them and they could be the 
same as I am today.” 

Carissa left her job in the financial 
sector and has now moved back to 
Fresno, because she wants to end the 
sexual exploitation of youth and work 
on grassroots economic development. 

She said, “Community economic 
development is about the community cre- 
ating the economic change, not someone 
from the outside saying we need a mega- 
store here that will change the econom- 
ics. It is about working from the ground 
up, (with) people that are living it, and 
having the access to capital in order to 
change what is going on at the ground 
level. I’m back to galvanize that commu- 
nity around Parkway and Motel Drive, a 
community that I’m just getting to know 
and I absolutely love.” 

You can drive down to Motel Drive 
today and find children, ages 12-17, 
who are being sexually exploited. 
Carissa said these children “are told by 
society and their parents that this is 


- their fault, that they are whores or pros- 


titutes, and that somehow this is some- 
thing that they are choosing. 

“People don’t understand that this is 
brainwashing a child. If a child was 
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Carissa Phelps escaped from the sexual exploitation of youth on the streets, and has 
returned to make fundamental changes in some very rough neighborhoods. 


working in a factory, we wouldn’t 
admonish the child and say, “That is 
your problem. Why are you choosing to 
work in that factory? You are a bad 
child.’ We wouldn’t do that, and yet we 
tell children that get lipstick put on 
them, mascara, and high heels, that we 
think of them as trash. 

“We wouldn’t do that if we saw a 
child sewing in a factory, working long 


- hours. These young girls are going back 


to pimps that are beating them up, 
choking them, telling them they are 
worthless pieces of crap. If that was 
happening to children, or even adults in 
a workplace, we would stand up and do 
something about it.” 

Since her return to Fresno, Carissa 
has been on many stages. On any given 
day, she can be out-on the street getting 
to know community leaders, having an 
open dialogue with elected officials, 
building relationships with socially 


‘responsible investors, meeting with 


foundation executives, or speaking at a 
national conference. 
’ From Carissa’s perspective, bringing 


- all parties to the table is what it will 


take to organize and empower the 
neighborhood. 


ON THE STREET 


by Julia Vinograd 


I’m not here, don’t look at me. 
Don’t scream when your children look at me, 


do you think bad dreams are contagious? 

Do you think Pll breathe bad luck on your children? 
Suppose you’d spent the afternoon © 

shining in your lover’s bed 

and then brought him home to meet your parents 
and they screamed 

‘Don’t touch that, you don’t know where it’s been!” 


Foreclosure, hungry, cheated, defeated, 
fighting mad blues are known to all 


standing on a banana peel before you fall blues, — 
hole in the roof blues 


arthritis blues, blues for two, bad foot blues 
all people got the blues, from Rio to Baku 
they sing the same blues that you do — 


but poor people just want to me 


the Rich Man's Blues. 
Are they late with their rent again blues? 


Golf Rainout Blues, Flat Tire Blues, Stock “Market Blues, 


Just a Million Dollar Bonus This Year Blues, 
Rolls Royce Insurance Blues, 

Earnings down from 30 million to 25 blues 
Bribery cost blues 

No lobster blues, late limo ‘blues 

O yeah! 


You can’t see me, 
I’m just a crack in your contact lens; 
I’m just a crack in your mirror. 


| My hands are dirty, 
| ’ve got your shadow under my fingernails, 


I can’t wash it out. 

I’ve got the shakes, . 
my.own skin isn’t speaking to me 
and I’m not speaking to you. © 

I’m not here, I Have no past, 

no memories, no name, not allowed. 
So I eat your memories like garbage, 
all your buried broken promises 
and the bad dreams you forget 

till you see me. Till you don’t see me. 
I’m not here. 


Witness This 

by Mary Meriam 

Hey little girl, come by, come by, and look. 

It's time to watch your lovely sister die. 

He says he wants to help, but it's a lie. 

He'll steal her lovely life, by crook or hook. 
’ He's in the kitchen, acting like a cook. 

He's baking dreadful bread and poison pie. 

Hey little girl, come by, come by, and look. 

It's time to watch your lovely sister die. 


| She's sitting down. You see the bite she took? 


Your tears mean nothing. Go ahead and cry. 
Cry big fat baby tears and wave bye-bye.- 
She swallowed every morsel. How she shook! 
Hey little girl, come by, come by, and look. 


BLUES FOR TWO 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 
Joy dashed upon the craggy rocks of sorrow 
her bleeding form broken with such pain 
one wonders if she will ever rise again 
in some distant tomorrow 
when it is a faint, infrequent melody 
and there is no one Blues'ing you 
seeking something to be its enemy 
seeking a Blues for Two 


I Will Not Starve 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Your warm curls tickled my fingers 
that tenderly stroked your chest. 


If I could 

I'd wander that path you 

once or twice 

let me close enough to touch. 

I'd touch, I'd treasure you again. 

You again absent yourself from me. 
From me lost, still and forever, any hope 
or confidence that within me dwells 
sufficient competence. : 


Disabled, gray and bitterly sad 

Tam, by this marketplace, dubbed 
unsuitable, expendable, invisible. 

I will not starve, nor ‘permit this world © 
to delete 1 me. 


Watermelons in athe Rain 
by Claire J. Baker 


She tells me she wants to grow 
watermelons in the rain. - 
I pause::Why nota simple potato... 
The melons she aspires to grow 
may be a "lemons/lemonade" lift, 
a fantasy paradigm shift... 
A street person struggles to grow - 
watermelons in the rain. 


i 
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Alameda County Food Bank Gets 


Food to Multitudes of the Hungry 
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try to get a bag of food when we can, to ~ 


make it through the end of the month.” 
Both Jeanette and Darlene benefited 
from the Alameda County Community 
Food Bank’s massive distribution program 
to homeless shelters and nonprofit agencies. 
‘Darlene is appreciative of the food bank’s 


role in providing an abundant amount of: 


food to the homeless community in the East 
Bay. She notes that the food St. Mary’s 


Center gives away to low-income seniors: 
and children comes from the Alameda 
County Community Food Bank. 


St. Mary’s Center distributes many 
bags of food to low-income seniors and 
mothers with children. Their hot daily 


meals come from a government program - 


for people over 60. St. Mary’s, in turn, 
depends on the food bank for some of its 
food service, according to Carol Johnson, 
the director of the center. . 

Sister Marilyn Medau, on the staff of 
St. Mary’s and a board member of the 
Alameda County Food Bank, described 
the relationship between St. Mary’s and 
the food bank as a partnership. 

“We've been a partner agency from the 
beginning of the food bank,” she said: “So 


‘when they started forming and looking at 


who needed food, We were at the table, as 
an agency that delivers food to people 
‘who need it.” 

Medau explained ‘how St: dkury: S gets 


- access to food for their low-income 
. clients. “There are two kinds of food from 
_ the food bank,” she said. “Some they 
_ donate, and some we buy:” 


All agencies pay a minimal annual fee to 


’ the food bank for its services. St. Mary’s 
| Center pays $100 each year. “The food 
bank had to start that a couple of years 
~ ago,” Medau said, “because of the growing 
~ scarcity of food, and also it helps agencies 


be a little bit more accountable for the food 
that’they do get from the food bank.” 
Nonprofit agencies who serve the poor 
reap the benefit of great savings from 
food bought at the food bank. “It’s incal- 


2 culable!” Medau said. “We never could 
_ Supply the food that we (provide) to fami- 


lies through the grocery bags, and to 
preschool (children), and to our seniors. 
We could never give them the quality and 


quantity of food that they need without — 
_ them over to Second Harvest. 


the food bank.” 

St. Mary’s staff, often accompanied by 
elderly volunteers, regularly travel to pick 
up food from the food bank. Darlene 
Thomas said that volunteers at St. Mary’s 


__ pick up food once or twice a week. The vol- 


unteers request help from the food bank 
staff, and it is gladly given, if needed. 
Another of the 300 agencies in 
Alameda County that benefit from the 
food bank is Night on the Streets Catholic 
Worker. The Catholic Worker became a 
nonprofit organization in 1998 because 
they needed help with food from the food 


- bank. They first realized their need for : 


extra food when they started serving soup 


at night in 1997, noted J.C. Orton, coordi- : 
prescription medicines much needed for 


nator of the Catholic Worker group. 
Night on the Streets Catholic Worker 
definitely benefits from the enormous sav- 


_ ings on items purchased at the food bank. 
For example, at a breakfast in January of 


this year, they served Hebrew National 


sausages to 180 people. They paid only 
~ $2.70 for all the sausages. 


Orton said, “There’s a good. eraiiole 


of paying a mere pittance. For the price of 
- aside of sausage in a restaurant we fed all: 


those people.” 


Orton noted: that foun is. cargealarly 
abundant at the Alameda County Food .. 
Bank after they’ve had a drive during the . 

Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays, or. 


in the summer when the postal workers 
hold their.food drive. 

Usually, the food bank gives several 
hundred pounds of food to each agency that 
depends on it; but after the food drive, it is 
able to give out a thousand pounds. 

Like St. Mary’s Center, the Catholic 
Worker has a pantry for needy families 


~ with cooking facilities. Orton tries to give 


families nutritious foods such as raw 


beans and rice. Sometimes people in the ' 


soup lines hint that theirs is only a tempo- 
rary predicament. They will soon be back 
in housing. Orton gives them his card and 
tells them to call him for a free bag of gro- 
ceries when they get indoors, to supple- 
ment their food stamps. 

Suzan Bateson, the director of the 


Alameda County Community Food Bank, . 


also gives non-food items, such as blan- 
kets, to Orton’s clients every winter. 

Food Bank staffer Bridget Galvin runs 
the USDA program that provides food for 
the pantry, as well as the Consolidated 
Feeding and Agencies program that pro- 
vides food for meals. 

Galvin helps Orton with completing the 
forms for detailing the nature of the food 
operation, the numbers of food beneficia- 
ries served in the different programs of 
Night on the Streets, and the number of 
households assisted by the food pantry. She 
helps him with annual forms for prospec- 
tive food service in the year to come. 
Galvin also comes each year to the: ware- 
house to inspect it for the food bank . 


The Alameda County Community Food, 


Bank is part of an umbrella entity called 
America’s Second Harvest, the nation’s 
food bank network. Orton gave a powerful 


example of how Second Harvest provides 
assistance to locally based outfits such as” 


Night on the Streets. Second Harvest is a 


national. network of food banks that facili- 
tates communication between the various 


food banks in the nation. 
This networking and communication 


may sometimes provide mountains of 


food for local hunger agencies. For exam- 
ple, a couple years ago, potato farmers in 
Idaho and Montana suffered a decrease in 


the prices of their products. They didn’t 


know what do with their plethora of pota- 
toes. They decided to give them away, 
rather than plough them under the soil. So 
they bagged them up in burlap and turned 


“There were potatoes everywhere,” 
Orton said. “Every food bank had ‘pota- 
toes. They made the connection between 
the potato farmers in Idaho and all the dif- 
ferent food banks that belong to the 
Second Harvest network. They asked, 


- ‘How many pallets do you want?’ They 


provided the logistics of getting the pota- 
toes to where they were needed.” 

Vicki Escarra, president and CEO of 
Second: Harvest, has stated: “Currently, 


working moms are being forced to make 


impossible choices between heating their 
homes and feeding their children, Senior 
citizens living on regularly low incomes 
must choose between buying groceries or 


their health. I’m sure you’d agree these 


are choices nobody should have to make.” 

~. According to Escarra, Second Harvest © 
and local food banks not only help strug-— 
-gling people with badly needed food, but 


also offer a concrete sign of hope. _ 


The Alameda County Community. 
- Food Bank has an interesting history of 
contributing to society. It has provided — 


food for low-income people in the East 


‘Bay since 1985. The food bank provides 
emergency food every week to an estimat- 
‘ed 40;000 low-income people in Alameda 


County, including 14,000 children = 
7,000 seniors. 


The food bank provides emergency food every week 
to an estimated 40,000 low-income people in Alameda 


Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


County, including 14,000 children and 7,000 seniors. 


The food bank provides bags of food 


for school children in cases of necessity, 
and gives fresh foods and vegetables to its 
member organizations. The food bank 


allotted 14.3 million pounds of food to the » 
- community last year. And it runs a tele- 


phone hotline that refers people to agen- 
cies providing food, handling more than 
1,000 calls.a month. - 

The Alameda County Commie 
Food Bank also does education and advo- 


cacy on hunger issues. It educates people — 


in food stamps clinics, and provides infor- 
mation to Alameda County residents and 
public officials about effective strategies 
to eradicate hunger and poverty. 

The food bank and its associate organi- 
zations are very dynamic entities in the 
war against hunger. 

The Alameda County Community 
Food Bank worked with Second Harvest 
and Mathematica Policy Research to pro- 
duce a study entitled, Hunger: The Faces 
& Facts. This research study is conducted 
every four years and offers a constantly 
updated overview of charitable relief 
efforts in Alameda County. 


The study offers a compelling picture | 


of the gnawing deprivation endured quiet- 
ly and almost invisibly by thousands of 


_ Alameda residents. 


According to Hunger: The Faces & 


Facts: “Each month tens of thousands of ~ 


low-income Alameda County residents 


‘cannot afford well-balanced meals for — 


themselves and their families. Many never 
imagined they would need to request food 


assistance, but barren cupboards and — 


empty pockets have led them to soup 


kitchens and food pantries.” : 
The study interviewed 407 households = 
that are clients of pantries, public dining — 
rooms, and shelters in Alameda County. ae 
The researchers investigated how eco-— 
nomic hardships resulted in people 
becoming hungry, and how households — 


deal with being poor and malnourished. 
In an interview, Suzan Bateson 


described her vision for the future of the 


Alameda County Community Food Bank. 

- Bateson said, “We do many things here 
to help the community connect with food 
resources. We look at our strategies three 


‘ways: one is food distribution; one is edu- 


cation and outreach;:and the third is advo- 
cacy, which involves helping families get- 
ting enrolled in our program if they’re eli- 
gible. And then there’s broader education 
that the food bank also does by talking to 
the community about the broader problem 
of hunger. These ay things that we’ll con- 
tinue to work on.’ 

Bateson added, “And for people who 
are reading Street Spirit, it’s important to 
know that they can contact the food bank. 
For both constituencies — those who are 
hungry and those who want to help — ~ 
they can call our toll-free line. The num- 


ber is 1 (800)-870-FOOD.” 


a desert with no oasis 
by Randy Fingland 
the new ploy 


_| seems to be 


to me 
put the poor 
on the run 
keep them 
without possibility 
of a real home 
of their own 


| to come back to 


nowhere to be 
‘on/in/under 


| welcome: 
4 yet still within | 
'| native BeOprapaiv. 


boundaries 


new refugees 
set to wander 


‘| unprotected 


in the country 
of their nativity, © 
in this case the U.S.A. 


by Sally Hindman 


recious Gordon, a 16-year-old at Berkeley 

Technology Academy, leans over a chair with 

chartreuse paint on it, carefully pasting a black- 

and-white photo of herself to the front portion. 
Later, after countless hours of highly detailed work paint- 
ing, pasting. and varnishing the chair to make it “just 
right,” she reflects on her purpose. 

“I'm great at art,” she said. “I’ve been doing art since I 
was in elementary school. I like to put pictures on my art, 
little designs. I like bright colors.” She pauses and adds 
with confidence in her voice, “I’m exploring who I am 
through my art.” Her chair is titled “Princess Precious.” 


Precious is one of six young artists from Oakland and. 


Berkeley who won the opportunity to travel to New 


Orleans on an art and culture trip, because of the quality 


of their creative work in painting artistic chairs for Youth 


_ Spirit Artworks. 


This March, during spring break, Precious Gordon, 
Charles Hutson, Tawanda Crain, Shanice Kiel, Miracle 
Paul, and Jameisha Johnson will fly to New Orleans to 
meet young artists from the renowned arts organization, 
YaYa, to share about their art and aspirations. 

The six young artists will also spend a day working 
with Habitat for Humanity involved in post-Katrina 
clean-up work and will tour areas damaged by the storm. 

Youth Spirit Artworks (YSA) is a new interfaith youth 
arts jobs and job-training organization based in South 
Berkeley. The organization is involved in artistic furni- 
ture painting and community arts activities with home- 
less and at-risk youth, ages 16 to 25. : 

The mission of YSA is to. empower and transform the 
lives of young people by giving them the experience, 


Molly Gaspar paints a beautiful new design on her art chair, “Mexica New Year.” 
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Precious Gordon with her “Eines Precious” chair. 


skills and self-confidence to meet theié full potential. 

In addition to traveling to New Orleans this spring, the 
Youth Spirit artists have been busy preparing for their 
March exhibit at South Berkeley’s award-winning Sweet 
Adeline Bake Shop. The youth will be part of an exhibit 
featuring 12 art chairs and.17 drawings created by the 
young artists. The exhibit is called “Vote with Your Art.” 

Other artists featured include Andrea Contreras, Molly 
Gaspar, Monica Maciel, Deja Tolerson, Jesus Sanchez, 
Juan Moreida and Ryan-McAllister. 


Sixteen-year-old Shanice Kiel’s hot pink and multi: 


colored chair with silky fuchsia fabric covering the seat is 
titled “Live Forever.” She states succinctly about her art- 
work, “This is any. message: live forever, fear never, 
always prosper.” 

Taken out of the context of life in South and. West 
Berkeley and other tough East Bay neighborhoods, such 
a statement might seem devoid of meaning. But when 


you learn how many friends and schoolmates Shanice has 


lost to violence in.the last two years, the depth and per- 


sonal.value of her message and her art chair comes forth. 


Shanice’s chair holds the power of her commitment to 
not become one of the victims. The message, “live forev- 


ef,” expresses a refusal to become one of the youth we 


hear of who have been gunned down prematurely in their 
living room.or at the gas station. 


Instead, she has made a commitment to thrive and 


-prosper.. And, indeed, when Youth Spirit sells her chair 


for $285, Shanice will be one thriving teenager. She’ll 
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Charles Hutson paints a huge golden lion on a table. 


take home 50-percent of the proceeds raised through the 
sale of this and every chair she paints. 

Charles Hutson, another YSA artist, spent much of 
last-fall laboring artistically over a darge table eee a 
huge golden lion.. 

Asked about this piece and the chair featured in the 
exhibit that he painted, called “The Incredible Hulk,” 
which looks more like a giant gorilla than an action hero, 


Charles muses, “I like putting animals in my work 


because they’re unique and powerful.” Charles will be 
pretty powerful and unique himself traveling to New 


. Orleans and having his work cy in Youth Spirit’s 


exhibit this March. 

The Spirit works in our lives through allowing each of 
us to let our light shine. At Youth Spirit Artworks, 
indeed, that light is shining! 
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Visit the website of Youth Spirit Artworks at: 
www.youthspiritartworks.org 

Support Youth Spirit Artworks by sending checks 
to: YSA, 3129 Ellis Street,’ Berkeley, CA 94703. You can 
donate online through their fiscal sponsor, Community 
Initiatives Fund of the San: Francisco Foundation at: 
www.cifunds.org - 

Help the young artists traveling te to New. Orleans by 
donating United Airlines frequent flyer miles to help pay - 
for their airline tickets. Contact: Sally Hindman at 
Shindman @ youthspiritartworks.org or call 510-282-0396. 
It only aS five minutes to donate miles for a ticket! 


